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PLEBISCITE OF MAJOR IMPORTANCE 


A matter of major importance now before 
our churches is the Peace Plebiscite. 
Every member of our churches should feel 
it a duty to himself and to civilization 
to formulate and express his attitude 


Si ee 


The Peace Plebiscite gives the churches 
and psople of our denomination the oppor- 
tunity to express themselves on cne of 
the pressing issues of our day. We urge 
the participation of all members of all 
cur churches in this natio-wide vote. 
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Why Take A Plebiscite? | ¢ Hubert C. Herring 


The plebiscite is a gauntlet thrown down at the feet of 
the god of war, a god to whom the human race has given 
tribute so long as runs the memory of man, a god who has 
collected mounting toll in the death of millions and in fam- 
ine, disease, and unmeasured misery. The plebiscite is the 
instrument to be used by one million Congregationalists and 
Christians, citizens of the United States of America, to 
express their profound conviction that the god of war must 
loose his hold. 

The plebiscite will arouse discussion of the issues of peace 
and war, thereby speeding along the educational task of 
building a peace mind. It will be a leaven whose influence 
should reach far beyond the bounds of the fellowship to 
which we belong. 

The plebiscite will serve as a united rebuff and warning 
to the war-makers. The unscrupulous arms-merchants, the 
conscienceless jingo press, the rattlers of swords may laugh 
at the fitful protests of individuals, but they will have to 
listen as increasing tens of thousands, hundreds of thou- 
sands, millions of American citizens, release their collective 
hatred of war and the things which make war inevitable, 
as they serve notice of their determination to stand for the 
things of peace. 

The plebiscite will reveal a wide range of honest differ- 
ence of opinion. There will be those who believe that the 
way to end war is to fight for justice, to fight even with 
shell and sword; those who believe that the bearing of 
arms is required for the protection of national borders; 
those who believe that for the Christian, there can be no 
recourse to force. The response to the several questions of 
the plebiscite will be significant. Even more significant 
will be the fact of the plebiscite itself, the fact that great 
numbers by their very participation attest their profound 
conviction that the outlawing of war is thoroughly Chris- 
tian business. 

The Council for Social Action, acting under orders of the 
General Council, invites the thorough and generous coop- 
eration of all our churches. Let us make the participation 
so general as to give the results impressive force. 
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The Plebiscite Is Timely! 


March 27, 1934—President Roosevelt signs Vinson bill 
authorizing naval expansion to the treaty limits. 

June 11, 1934—Disarmament conference adjourns sine die. 

June 30, 1934—U. S. Treasury reports $3,989,000,000 
deficit and the highest national debt in its history. 

July 24, 1934—U. S. Army photographs from the air 
20,000 square miles of Alaskan territory. 

August 22, 1934—Navy Department awards contract for 
24 new warships at a cost of $53,106,000. 

December 7, 1934—U. S. accepts League of Nations’ in- 
vitation to membership on Chaco war commission. 

December 12, 1934—Senate Munitions Committee pub- 
lishes list of war profiteers. 

December 20, 1934—League of Nations settles misunder- 
standings following the assassination of King Alex- 
ander of Yugoslavia 

December 29, 1934—Japan, denied naval equality, an- 
nounces withdrawal from Washington Treaty of 1922. 

January 2, 1935—War Department awards contract for 
247th new airplane in six months. 

March 5, 1935—British Commons asked to increase war 
budget in line with United States and Germany. 
March 23, 1935—Germans develop electrically propelled 

invisible torpedo. 

March 27, 1935—Japan formally leaves the League. 

April 17, 1935—-League Council censures Germany for 
violation of Versailles Treaty. 

May 2, 1935—France and Russia sign pact. 

June 18, 1935—Anglo-German naval pact published. 

July 7, 1935—New England Governors invited to Army 
manoeuvres at Pine Camp, N. Y. 

July 9, 1935—Attempts at conciliation between Italy and 
Ethiopia. 

August 31—President Roosevelt signs neutrality bill. 

September 3—Standard Oil Co. is persuaded to cancel 

new Ethiopian lease. 
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Results of Other Plebiscites 


Early this year The Literary Digest gave its final report 
on the peace poll conducted in 118 American colleges and 
universities. Ballots were returned by 112,607 persons who 
voted as follows: 

1. Could the U. S. stay out of another great war? Yes, 76,441; 
No, 34,913. 
Would you fight if the U. S. were invaded? Yes, 92,125; 


#4 
No, 17,951. 

3. Would you fight if the U. S. invaded another country? Yes, 
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19,425; No, 89,765. 

Do you favor a navy and air force second to none as a 

sound method of insuring us against being drawn into 

another great war? Yes, 41,407; No, 69,715. 

Do you advocate Government centrol of the munitions in- 

dustry? Yes, 101,702; No, 10,030. 

Would you advocate the principle of universal conscription 

of all resources of capital and labor in order to control all 

profits in time of war? Yes, 91,088; No, 19,521. 

7. Should the U. S. enter the League of Nations? Yes, 54,510; 
No, 55,689. 


a 


In Great Britain a gigantic peace plebiscite has just been 
completed. There were three objectives: (1) to demonstrate 
popular support of the League of Nations, (2) to influence 
peace movements in other countries, and (38) to educate the 
public. In all 11,559,165 people, 18 years of age and older, 
voted. The tabulation follows: 


1. Should Great Britain remain a member of the League of 
Nations? Yes, 11,090,387; No, 355,883. 

2. Are you in favour of an all-round reduction of armaments 
by international agreement? Yes, 10,470,489; No, 862,775. 

3. Are you in favour of the all-round abolition of national mi!- 
itary and naval aircraft by international agreement? Yes, 
9,533,558; No, 1,689,786. 

4. Should the manufacture and sale of arms for private profit 
be prohibited by international agreement? Yes, 10,417,329; 
No, 775,415. 

5a.Do you consider that, if a nation insists on attacking an- 
other, the other nations should combine to compel it to stop 
by economic and non-military measures? Yes, 10,027,608; 
No, 635,074. 

5b. Do you consider that, if a nation insists on attacking an- 
other, the other nations should combine to compel it to stop 


by, if necessary, military measures? Yes, 6,784,368; No, 
2,351,981. 
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Churches Take Their Stand 


Congregational-Christian Churches, General Council: 

The cleavage between the way of Jesus and the system 
of war is clear. We of this Council call upon the people 
of our churches to renounce war and all its works and ways 
and to refuse to support, sanction or bless it. 


Disciples of Christ, International Convention: ws 


War as a method of settling international disputes is jin- 
compatible with the teaching and example of our Lord | 


Jesus Christ. 

Evangelical Synod of North America: 
We declare that we will not, as a Christian Church, 

ever again bless or sanction war. 


Methodist Episcopal, South, General Conference: 

We must loathe war and hate war, and strip it of all its 
falseness and glamour and let it stand forth in its unveiled 
hideousness. 

Northern Baptist Convention: 

War is the supreme social sin,/and so long as the war 
system is maintained there can be no safety for our homes 
or for our civilization and no realization of the kingdom 
of heaven on earth. ’ 
Presbyterian Church of the U. S. A., General Assembly: 

We proclaim our adherence to the following principles 
of faith and policy, calling upon the churches to make un- 
mistakably clear to their constituencies and to the world 
at large: ... (b) That Christians owe an allegiance to 
the kingdom of God that is superior to loyalty to their 
own country, and that in any matter in which the laws of 
their country conflict with the commands of God, they 
must assert their duty and right “to obey God rather than 
men.” 

Protestant Episcopal Church, General Convention: 

We believe that as the Christian conscience has con- 
demned infanticide and slavery, and torture, it is now 
called to condemn war as/an outrage on the fatherhood 
of God and the brotherhood of all mankind.) 


Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America: 


> 
} 


To support war is to deny the Gospel we profess to believe. ] 
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PROVISIONS OF 
The Kellogg-Briand Pact 


... Persuaded that the time has come when a frank 
renunciation of war as an instrument of national pol- 
icy should be made to the end that the peaceful and 
friendly relations now existing between their (the un- 
dersigned nations) peoples may be perpetuated... 


(We) have decided to conclude a Treaty... 


ARTICLE I 
The High Contracting Parties solemnly declare in 
the names of their. respective peoples that they con- 
demn recourse to war for the solution of international 
controversies, and renounce it as an instrument of 
national policy in their relations with one another. 


ARTICLE II 


The High Contracting Parties agree that the settle- 
ment or solution of all disputes or conflicts of what- 
ever nature or of whatever origin they may be, which 
may arise among them, shall never be sought except 
by pacific means... 


(Signed:) 
UNITED STATES INDIA 
GREAT BRITAIN AUSTRALIA 
FRANCE BELGIUM 
GERMANY CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
ITALY IRISH FREE STATE 
JAPAN NEW ZEALAND 


CANADA UNION OFS. AFRICA 
POLAND 


(Forty-eight additional nations have since voted ad- 
herence to this Treaty. It was deposited at Washing- 
ton and went into effect July 24, 1929.) 
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The Divine Command 


“Blessed are the peacemakers: for they shall be 
called the children of God. 

“Ye have heard that it hath been said, An eye for 
an eye, and a tooth for a tooth: but I say unto you, that 
ye resist not evil. 

“Ye have heard that it hath been said, Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor, and hate thine enemy. But I say 
unto you, love your enemies, bless them that curse you, 
do good to them that hate you, and pray for them 
which despitefully use you and persecute you; that ye 
may be the children of your Father which is in heaven.” 

Put up again thy sword into its place: for all they 
that take the sword shall perish with the sword. 

—Jesus. 


e @ 
And he shall judge between many peoples, 


And arbitrate for great nations, at a distance. 
And they will beat their swords into plowshares, 
And their spears into pruning-hooks. 
Nation shall not lift up sword against nation, 
Nor shall they learn war any more.—Micah 

e ° 


“This moment yearning and thoughtful sitting alone, 

It seems to me there are other men in other lands 
yearning and thoughtful, 

It seems to me I can look over and behold them in 
Germany, Italy, France, Spain, 

Or far, far away, in China, or in Russia, or Japan, 
talking other dialects, 

And it seems to me if I could know these men I should 
become attached to them as I do to men in my own 
lands, 

O, I know we should be brethren and lovers, 

I know I should be happy with them.” 

—Walt Whitman. 
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What Can You Do For Peace? 


From an Armistice Day Sermon by REV. HERMAN F. REISSIG 


Upon two propositions with respect to peace there is gen- 
eral agreement. In the first place, no one of us wants war. 
The mothers and fathers of the world do not want to give 
their children to the machine gun and the bayonet. No wife 
wants her husband to end his life in a foul trench. Lovers 
do not want to be torn apart by military conscription. 


Everyone of us, in the second place, agrees that war and 
Christianity cannot be reconciled. War is that method of 
settling a dispute between nations in which each nation 
tries to beat the other nation in the number of people it can 
cripple, kill, or starve to death and in the amount of wealth 
it can destroy. There is music in war, but the only purpose 
of the music is to stimulate men for the business of wound- 
ing and killing. There are flags in war, but the only func- 
tion of the flags is to wave men on to the slaughter. 


What is Christianity? It is the faith and life implied 
in words like these: 

“One is your Father, even God, and all ye are brethren. Be 
not overcome of evil but overcome evil with good. If any man 
say he loveth God and hateth his brother, he is a liar. Now 
abideth faith, hope, love, these three; and the greatest of these 
is love. Forgive us our trespasses as we forgive those who 
trespass against us.” 

Christianity is a mind and a life like that of Jesus. Can 
you imagine him dropping a bomb on a home? Can you 
picture him, can you really picture him coaching, with 
curses, a company of soldiers in the art of screwing a bay- 
onet into the bodies of their brothers? No, none of us wants 
war ; and, what is more, we Christians have made up our 
minds that war and Christianity will not mix. 


Why, then, do we make so little progress in getting rid of 
war? What is the solution of this strange contradiction? 
It is quite simple. We don’t want war—no; but we do want 
the things that make war. We are like a little boy—he 
doesn’t want a stomach-ache—of course not! But he does 
want green apples. 
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I will mention two of these green apples. The first is 
wealth. We cannot keep the peace because each nation is 
bent on acquiring more wealth, more trade, more markets. 
The contest for markets and mines is intense and fierce, and 
pretty soon we are fighting about it. 

It is this same green apple which seems so desirable to 
the munition-makers. The Senate Investigation has now 
made it clear that while the churches are praying for peace 
the agents of the armament-makers go from country to 
country trying to stir up trouble, planting suspicion and ill- 
will, doing their best to wreck every attempt to reduce the 
terrible load of armament expenditures. Why do the muni- 
tion-makers foment war? For the sake of greater profits. 
It would not be far wrong to say that they do not really 
want war; they only want dollars. And, since the more war 
the more dollars, they are not exactly averse to a little more 
war. 

If religious people are going to make any headway against 
war they have got to get down to “brass tacks.”” And the 
“brass tacks” of the fight for peace is a competitive and 
profit-seeking industrial system. Our prayers for peace are 
frustrated because the system of competition for private 
wealth, carried over into the international sphere, makes 
war practically inevitable. 


WARS START AT HOME 

See how similar are the pictures of our interna] economic 
life and our international life. Here armies of strikers, 
strike-breakers and the militia; there national armies. Here 
every man for himself with “no interference from the gov- 
ernment”; there every nation for itself with no interference 
from the League of Nations or the World Court. Here 
gambling with other people’s money for private gain; there 
gambling with other people’s lives for international mar- 
kets. It’s the same picture, one on a national scale, the 
other on an international scale. 

We have come at last, therefore, to see that “the tech- 
nique for international peace must begin with the order of 
life at home.” If we do not want war we are obligated to 
rebuild our economic system from the ground up. If we 
insist on keeping the profit motive and competition for pri- 
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vate wealth in the center of our business life we will have 
war, and more war, because this kind of business life is 
built on strife, and you cannot confine the strife within na- 
tional borders. 


WE WON’T BE BOTHERED 

Here is another green apple. We don’t want war, but we 
do want—what shall we call it? Let us say we want to be 
left alone with our personal problems and not be bothered 
with public questions. ‘Well,’ some one asks, “is that a 
cause of war? If we just go our own way trying to be as 
decent as we can in our personal affairs, will that help to 
bring on war?” I am afraid it will, for consider: War is 
almost as old as humanity. For thousands of years we 
have prepared for war, taken it for granted, turned natur- 
ally to it when difficulties arose. This means that there is a 
constant and spontaneous drift toward war. 


If, therefore, we are going to abolish war we are com- 
pelled to gird ourselves for a hard and unremitting struggle. 
We have got to think peace, study peace, organize for peace. 
If we drift we will drift into war. Make no mistake about 
it. This is a fight, a real one. Mothers who do not want 
their sons and daughters choked to death by poison gas 
have got to stand up and fight the disease of war. Lovers 
who wish to build a home and enjoy it in peace have got to 
buckle on the sword of the spirit and help to slay the demon. 
Wives have got to come out of their kitchens and sewing- 
rooms and help to dam up the stream of war. Young people 
who have no desire to shoot down other young people have 
got to make themselves power-houses generating a steady 
flow of peace sentiment. 


What now, with these facts in mind, can we do for peace? 


1. We can by study, conversation, political activity, and 
in other ways work for a cooperative economic order. 


2. We can help to create public opinion which still is the 
greatest moral force in the world. And it is made up of the 
opinions of individual people like you and me. 


3. We can work for peace by getting the facts about past 
wars. Such a book as “The Martial Spirit” by Walter 
Millis, which tells the story of the Spanish-American war, 
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will do much to strip war and the army and navy of their 
false glamor and glory. 


4. We can make it known that, personally, we are through 
with war, no matter what happens. If we, as Congrega- 
tionalists, take that stand we have behind us the official 
resolution of the General Council of Congregational and 
Christian churches. It has said: “We of this Council call 
upon the people of our churches to renounce war and all its 
eure and works and to refuse to support, sanction or bless 
the 

One of the most terrible indictments of war which I have 
seen is in a simple little poem by Wilfrid Wilson Gibson 
entitled, ‘“The Father’: 


That was his sort, Till, as he told 

It didn’t matter The fiftieth time 
Where we were at Without a change 
But he must chatter How three-year-old 
Of this and that Prattled a rhyme, 
His little son They got the range 
Has said and done: And cut him short. 


Wouldn’t you go to almost any lengths to stop that sort 
of thing? 
e e 


Prayer Against War 


O Lord, since first the blood of Abel cried to thee 
from the ground that drank it,|this earth of thine has~ 
been defiled with the blood of man shed by his brother’s | 
hand, and the centuries sob with the ceaseless horror 
of war. )Ever the pride of kings and the covetousness™ 
of the strong has driven peaceful nations to slaughter. 
Ever the songs of the past and the pomp of armies 
have been used to inflame the passions of the people. 
Our spirit cries out to thee in revolt against it, and 
we know that our righteous anger is answered by thy 
holy wrath. 
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Break thou the spell of the enchantments that make 
the nations drunk with the lust of battle and draw 
them on as willing tools of death. Grant us a quiet 
and steadfast mind when our own nation clamors for 
vengeance or aggression. Strengthen our sense of jus- 
tice and our regard for the equal worth of other peoples 
and races. Grant to the rulers of nations faith in the 
possibility of peace through justice, and grant to the 
common people a new and stern enthusiasm for the 
cause of peace. Bless our soldiers and sailors for their 
swift obedience and their willingness to answer to the 
call of duty, but inspire them none the less with a 
hatred of war, and may they never for love of private 
glory or advancement provoke its coming. May our 
young men still rejoice to die for their country with 
the valor of their fathers, but teach our age nobler 
methods of matching our strength and more effective 
ways of giving our life for the flag. 


O thou strong Father of all nations, draw all thy 

| great family together with an increasing sense of our 

common blood and destiny, that peace may come on 

earth at last, and thy sun may shed its light rejoicing 
on a holy brotherhood of peoples. 


t~ —Walter Rauschenbusch. 


The Propaganda Balance Sheet 


The loudest and most influential voices will determine 
whether in time of crisis we shall get war or peace. ‘Very 
few people want war in the sense that they take delight in 
bombs, gas, blood and death,” writes O. W. Riegel. “Yet 
many groups and individuals are working to maintain con- 
ditions and advance ideas which, the logic of history shows, 
contribute directly or indirectly to the shaping of public 
consent for war ... Many of them act from the highest mo- 
tives and with sincere regard for peace.” 


In this group of war-makers he lists (1) manufacturers 
of armaments and munitions, (2) domestic bankers, in- 
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volved potentially or actually in the manufacture of muni- 
tions, (3) international bankers with investments and 
spheres of influence abroad, (4) demagogic politicians, 
(5) militarists (Army and Navy personnel), (6) ardent 
patriots, such as the D.A.R., (7) the sensational press and 
radio, and (8) our potential allies in the war. ‘All these 
groups are stronger and more skillfully organized as pres- 
sure groups that they were during the early years of the 
world war.” 


COMMITTEE REPORTS WAR PLANS 


Few people realize the detailed plans which the War De- 
partment now has in readiness for its propaganda set-up 
to be launched ‘‘immediately on the outbreak of war.’ Some 
of these plans were disclosed by the Nye Munitions investi- 
gation. It was revealed, for instance, that a censorship bill 
has been drafted by the War Department, that plans are 
drawn up for its “Public Relations Administrator” who will 
contact, and in some cases supervise, newspapers, periodi- 
cals, radio broadcasts, moving pictures and _ speakers 
bureaus. 


“One of the most serious aspects of the question of propa- 
ganda today,” Mr. Riegel points out, “is that factions which 
might provoke war are steadily increasing their control of 
such channels of communication as the radio, the telegraph 
and the telephone.” 


What about the peace-makers? They are, Mr. Riegel 
says, stronger, more realistic, more militant than they were 
during the war. But, he adds, when and if a crisis comes 
the peace movement will be in danger of falling into ineffec- 
tual fragments because it presents no united front. Many 
people who believe in peace, who pray for peace, have not 
joined with others in the struggle to maintain peace. 


In drawing up the balance sheet of propaganda resources 
as they now stand, the heavy weight, as Mr. Riegel sees it, 
is on the side of the potential provocators of war. If this 
warning is to have any significance it is, that all people 
working for peace must join now with other peace-makers, 
redoubling their efforts while a measure of peace still pre- 
vails. ‘Keep America out of War! Keep the World out of 
War! Now, before War begins!” 
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BALLOT BOX: SYMBOL OF DEMOCRACY 


Nation-Wide Voting November 3-11 
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SAMPLE BALLOT 


Congregational-Christian Plebiscite on War and Peace 
A. CHECK ONE OF THE FOLLOWING: 
I believe as a Christian I should bear arms in or 
otherwise support— 


‘Te! 


Bes 


O 


O 4. 
O 5. 


3. 


Any war which the United States government 
may declare. 

Any war declared by the United States gov- 
ernment against an internationally recog- 
nized aggressor. 

Only a war declared by the United States gov- 
ernment after making utmost use of every 
agency for peace. 

Only a war in which United States’ territory 
has been invaded. 

No war which the United States government 
may declare. 


B. CHECK EACH OF THE FOLLOWING: 
In the meantime I will work for peace by advocating 
for our country— 

1. Membership in the League of 


esac ean me aot OC) BGS 


Nations Yes.... No.... 
Consultation with other na- 
tions in support of the Kellogg 
Pact and other peace agree- 


ments Yes: «Noss 
National isolation through 
strict neutrality legislation Yes:... Nods: 


More equal distribution of 
world resources and markets Y C8. ssn Occae 
A larger army, navy and air 


force Ves scoc Noa: 
Abolition of compulsory mili- 

tary training Yes.... No.... 
Government control of the 

munitions industry Yes.... No.... 

IN THE FOLLOWING: 

Age group: 15-20........ Ay Aetna 5 0-00) ..4252%0 ; 
51 and ovet........ PARES Caer Se TCMAIC, cee ' 
Church membev........ , Non-membev........ ; 
Occupation: Agricultural........ , Business- 
Finance........ Pee GlETICAl.. ssusts _selE EAE) Been ; 
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What About Japan? 


“Must We Fight in Asia?” is the title of a recent book by 
Nathaniel Peffer. Despite the present clamor in Europe, 
many observers believe that America’s next war would be 
with Japan. On our part it would not be a war of defense. 
It would be for trade and investments. It would be a strug- 
gle for the economic control of China, which with its 400,- 
000,000 people constitutes the greatest unexploited market 
yet remaining in the modern world. 


Japan ig determined to dominate Eastern Asia. It has 
proclaimed its owu Monroe Doctrine. The seizure of Man- 
churia, many believe, represents only the first step in its 
program of expansion. To remove the danger of interfer- 
ence from other nations, it demands a larger navy and so 
refused to continue the system of naval ratios with the 
United States and Great Britain. 


But the United States is also vitally interested in the Far 
East. By the Open Door policy, it sought to guarantee its 
opportunity to sell goods and make investments in China. 
In recent years Washington has led other nations in oppos- 
ing Japanese expansion. At the close of the World War, 
it was largely the pressure of American opinion which 
obliged Japan to return Shantung and withdraw its troops 
from Siberia. The Japanese occupation of Manchuria was 
more openly and more aggressively criticized by the United 
States than by other nations. 

The present economic interests of the United States in 
China are relatively small. Outside of missionary and edu- 
cational work, our investments in the Far East do not ex- 
ceed $200,000,000, only slightly more than 1% of our total 
foreign stake. Japan has more than $1,000,000,000 in- 
vested in China. In normal years American trade with 
China approximates $250,000,000 or $300,000,000, less than 
4% of our total foreign commerce. But from 1910 to 1930 
United States exports to China grew six-fold and the future 
is seen aS promising an even larger increase. 

“Japan will absorb China or it will be stopped by war,” 
says Japan. The statement may be too Sweeping. But now 


is the time for American peace-lovers to consider the ques- 
tion, what price profits in the Pacific? 
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Could the United States Be Invaded? 


: Could any world power with whom we are likely to come 
into conflict successfully invade our soil? Hoffman Nicher- 
son, Captain of the Ordnance Department of the U.S.A. in 
1917, says in his book, Can we Limit War?, “Any complete 
occupation of our vast territory is out of the question.” 
There is, he argues, the possibility of intolerable interfer- 
ence if the section within Lake Erie, Pittsburgh and Wash- 
ington, D. C., or the Pacific coast were captured. Then he 
adds, “No country in the world is less habie to invasion 
than the United States as long as the necessary minimum 
of armed strength is kept up.” 

Factors militating against the possibility of invasion are 
the difficulty of transporting troops to our borders, the na- 
tional divisions in Europe which make improbabie any 
united front against us, and the fact that though in the 
1880’s we were militarily weak we were not then invaded. 
Mr. Nicherson insists we contemplate under the National 
Defense Act of 1920 an army utterly out of proportion to 
the needs of defense against invasion. 

We quote also from Frank H. Simonds’ book, The Great 
Powers in World Politics. ‘Our security” he says, “‘is little 
short of absolute.” Referring to our favorable geographic 
position and to our assured naval supremacy in the waters 
of the American region, he says, “‘the fears of foreign at- 
tack which still lurk in the American mind seem based upon 
traditions coming down to us from the Revolution and War 
of 1812 rather than founded on contemporary realities.” 

Would there be danger of invasion if the United States 
scaled down its armaments to the level needed to keep only 
domestic order? (1) Historical evidence seems to show 
that great industrial nations do not invade one another; 
unprovoked aggression is suffered by “backward” or in- 
dustrially undeveloped nations. (2) The causes of modern 
warfare between great powers seem to lie in an avoidable 
conflict of policies rather than in the desire for booty. 
(3) Any nation which in our economically interdependent 
world destroys the economic life of a great power, destroys 
itself ; it is, therefore, to no nation’s advantage to “plunder” 
an industrialized country like America. 
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| Would Fight In Self-Defense! 


What is defensive war and what is aggressive war? Con- 
scientious people want to know. Many of them believe that 
defensive war is as obviously right as aggressive war is 
wrong. But can any clear-cut distinction be made? 

That there is such a thing as aggressive war is obvious, 
but no nation in modern times either admits it is an ag- 
gressor or believes it. Therefore the judgment is one made 
either by collective international action (as against Japan 
in 1931) or by historians (as against Great Britain in the 
Boer War and the United States in the War with Spain). 

It appears, however, that all clear cases of aggression 
involve those great powers whose imperialism has led them 
to intervene in the affairs of “backward” or industrially 
undeveloped countries (China, Ethiopia). In any war be- 
tween great powers it is almost impossible to discover who 
is the aggressor, as witness the difficulty historians have in 
determining ‘‘who” started the World War. The only clear 
fact is that Germany, upon whom the guilt of starting the 
World War was fastened by Allied propaganda, is now ad- 
judged no more nor less guilty than the other belligerents. 

In the hour of war, self-defense is stretched to include 
not only one’s soil but markets, debts, “justice,’”’ and so 
forth. Nations are always convinced that they are fighting 
in self-defense and that their enemy is the aggressor. Is it 
not unrealistic therefore to argue in terms of self-defense? 

e 8 


Avoid War or Prevent War? 


Advocates of peace are divided into two groups. There 
are those who insist that the primary emphasis of American 
foreign policy should be upon keeping out of another war. 
Others take the position that our primary task is to prevent 
any war from breaking out. The former group believe that 
by adequate neutrality legislation we can stay out of war, 
and thus make our best contribution in the long run to a 
peaceful world. The latter group believe that it will ulti- 
mately be impossible to stay out of war involving any of the 
great powers, and that therefore we should concentrate upon 
cooperative international efforts to prevent war. 
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“Attempting to keep the country out of war by a policy of 
neutrality toward the war is one thing,’ states a New York 
Herald Tribune editorial. ‘Attempting to keep it out of war 
by a policy of intervention to prevent the war is a wholly dif- 
ferent thing, and jumbling the two together can lead nowhere 
except to futility or disaster. It is impossible to cooperate 
however remotely, in the suppression of a war threat without 
in some degree passing judgment upon the issues out of which 
the threat arose. It is impossible to intervene without taking 
sides, in the first place, and without assuming responsibilities, 
in the second place, for the resultant settlement.” 


Over against this isolationist position let us place the 
internationalist position of Senator James P. Pope, stated 
as follows: 


“The world today is traveling in the same ship and all nations 
endeavor to reach the same destination—peace. Whether we 
like it or not, attempts to isolate ourselves from the other 
passengers do not help if the ship is torpedoed .... Neutral- 
ity was tried by Presidents Washington, Jefferson and Wilson, 
and each time it failed. When war causes the prices of wheat, 
cotton and other essential commodities to skyrocket, our pro- 
ducers are going to sell. When we send our ships into war 
zones with this produce they will be sunk and our citizens 
killed. I do not believe public opinion would permit this to 


pass unnoticed .... America must stay out of war and in 
order to do so we should try to prevent situations likely to 
lead to war... . This can be accomplished by cooperating 


with other nations of the world for international stability, har- 
mony and amicable relationships.” 


The present world situation thrusts us into a hard choice. 
Shall we pursue an isolationist policy through neutrality 
legislation to the end of avoiding participation in another 
war? Or should we join with other nations through the 
League of Nations or otherwise to prevent the outbreak of 
war? 


The way of isolation through adequate neutrality legisla- 
tion seems to be the course of wisdom for the immediate 
future, it is argued. War seems so imminent, and coop- 
erative peace machinery has so broken down, that the United 
States may contribute more to ultimate peace by staying out 
of war than by trying at this late date to prevent war. 


But will we be ready to pay the cost of such isolation, the 
internationalist asks? Real neutrality may mean the aban- 
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donment of our export trade and the willingness to forego 
the lucrative profits of war trade with belligerents. Are we 
equal to that? Furthermore, the argument runs, isolation 
cannot be considered a final answer to our problem. In our 
interdependent world-society, isolation is at best a tem- 
porary expedient. 


Peace Has Its Price 


There is an economic cost in remaining neutral in event 
of another war. On May 23 Francis B. Sayre, Assistant 
Secretary of State, reminded Americans that though our 
exports had dropped from five billion to two billion dollars 
in the period 1929-1933 there were between ten and eleven 
million agricultural and industrial workers occupied in the 
production of exported American products. In 1933 ex- 
ports took 66% of our raw cotton, 34% of our tobacco, 
28% of our lubricating oil, 25% of our lard, 16% of our 
industrial machinery. Will Americans be prepared to pay 
the cost of a destroyed export trade—to turn down foreign 
orders for our surplus goods at inflated war prices? 


There is, further, the economic cost of establishing peace 
throughout the whole world. Frank H. Simonds develops 
the thesis that the foreign policy of nations is based largely 
on their economic needs. There are, he says, those nations 
with ample territory and resources whose policy is to main- 
tain relations as they are, such nations for example as 
Great Britain, France, Russia and the United States. In 
sharp contrast are the nations who feel their territory and 
resources are inadequate for their growing population and 
industry, for example Italy, Japan and Germany. They 
press toward a readjustment of boundaries and markets. 


“The price of peace,” says Mr. Simonds, “is the assurance 
of economic security to the peoples of all of the Great Pow- 
ers. Patently this price of peace must be paid by those 
nations, of which the United States is the most striking 
example, whose material resources bestow the largest 
measure of economic self-sufficiency.” 
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Monopoly of Raw Materials 
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And War Has Its Price 


“The last war cost the United States $51,000,000,000, 
counting interest to date, according to Andrew W. Mellon, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

“As recently as 1885, $51,000,000,000 would have bought 
the whole United States, with everybody and everything in 
it, lock, stock and barrel. ; 

“Today $51,000,000,000 would buy sixteen States like 
Alabama, or three enormously rich Californias, with a 
couple of Colorados thrown in for good measure. 

“Tf you had started throwing away dollars the day Christ 
was born, and had kept it up ever since at the rate of a dollar 
a minute without pausing either to eat or to sleep, you would 
only now be starting on your second billion, with 95,000 
years more to go. 

“At 5 per cent, fifty-one billion dollars would provide an 
annual income of $2,550,000,000, or enough to pension 2,- 
125,000 old and broken-down workers at $100 a month, vir- 
tually abolishing poverty in this country. 

“That is what the World War has cost you to date, and 
the end is not yet. Former President Coolidge estimates 
the total cost will be more than 100 billion dollars, or about 
the present value of all the States west of the Mississippi. 
The ransom of an empire burned up in battle.” 


(By WILLIAM PHILIP SIMs in New York Telegram) 
e @ 


Militarizing Our Youth 


The militarization of youth in America probably is most 
pronounced in the Citizens’ Military Training Camps and 
the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. 

The C.M.T.C. was established by General Leonard Wood 
in 1913. “We do not expect ... to accomplish much in the 
way of detailed military instruction,” he wrote at that time. 
“But we do believe a great deal can be done in the implant- 
ing of a sound military policy.” His biographer adds that 
he was not really trying to provide an officer reserve but 
“was seeking to develop missionaries in the cause of patri- 
otic service.” In short, these are not schools of war but 
seminaries whence propagandists for preparedness might 
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be distributed through the civil population. In the summer 
of 1935 some 31,000 boys attended the camps. 


The R.O.T.C., established in 1916, now reaches about 
148,000 young men in high schools and colleges. With an 
appropriation this year of an additional $1,000,000, it is 
stated that new units will be established to bring over 30,000 
more boys into R.O.T.C. ranks. 


The Committee on Militarism in Education is doing sig- 
nificant work in trying to get the War Department out of the 
schools. It reports that during the past year, military train- 
ing has been abolished at DePauw University and changed 


Suffer the Little Children... . ” 


SAN DIEGO, 
Aug. 23—U. S. 
Navy invites 
10,000 children 
from the South- 
western states to 
witness 416 war 
planes and 90 
fighting ships 
pass in review. 


< 5295 Ty oy zt fai 
Michael Boland in The New Leader (London) 
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from a compulsory to an optional basis at the University of 
Minnesota and New York University. Conscientious ob- 
jectors were exempted at Michigan State College and at the 
University of New Hampshire. A bill to add two months 
to the enlistment period of the C.C.C. “for the purpose of 
intensive military training’ was blocked. An effort is now 
being made to amend Section 40 of the National Defense Act 
to abolish compulsion in the R.O.T.C. 

There seems to be some difference of opinion in our 
churches as to the educational value of military training. 
But if we can judge anything by resolutions, the churches 
are fundamentally opposed to making military training com- 
pulsory. They insist that the conscientious objector to such 
training should be exempted from it. 

The problem is acute in many parts of the country. 
When the question came before the Wisconsin legislature 
recently, among those appearing at the committee hear- 
ing was Rev. Alfred W. Swan, upon instruction of the Wis- 
consin Committee on Social Action. He opposed compul- 
sory military training at the state university on the 
grounds that—(1) it will waste money, (2) it tends to 
militarize the mind of youth, (3) it is un-American to con- 
script in time of peace, and (4) it will be contrary to the 
social and religious conscience of many of our citizens 
and most enlightened young people. 


Prospective Soldiers Put In A Word 


James Frederick Green, a Yale student and representative 
of the National Student Disarmament Council, in an address 
to the World Disarmament Conference, Geneva, February 
2, 1982, spoke as follows: 

“After contemplating the events preceding the catastro- 
phe of 1914 we remain unconvinced as to the wisdom of our 
predecessors :-... We respect the noble war dead, but we 
question the judgment of those responsible for their death. 
Organized slaughter, we realize, does not settle a dispute; it 

“IT stand before you as an attorney for the defense. It is 
my generation which will be called upon to surrender all 


we consider worthwhile in life in order to become targets 
merely silences an argument... . 
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for machine-gun bullets and victims for the latest poisonous 
gas. It is the young men and women of my age who 
will be commanded to commit suicide. It is my genera- 
tion which will be requested to destroy the best of human 
culture, perhaps civilization itself, for causes which future 
historians will discover to be erroneous, if not utterly stupid 
or actually vicious. We have thus lost interest in being pre- 
pared for cannon fodder. 

“In a sense, I am presenting an ultimatum, rather than 
a petition. For behind your deliberations stands staring 
down at us the specter of Death. We desire to live and to 
live at peace. We desire to construct a world society pro- 
viding freedom, equal opportunity, and a sense of security. 
We desire to make possible for every human being full de- 
velopment of personality in terms of the highest human and 
spiritual values we know.” 

The Committee on the United Christian Youth Movement, 
meeting in Pittsburgh, June 2, 1935, issued the following 
call: 

“Youth today is faced with a world preparing for war.... 
We feel the need for a constructive and dramatic demon- 
stration against the rising war budget of our nation, the 
further extension of civilian military training and the eco- 
nomic policies which lead to war; a demonstration which 
will register the growing determination of youth no longer 
to be cannon-fodder for future wars. 

“Recognizing that war and the religion of Jesus are in- 
compatible: be it resolved that we call upon Christian youth 
of North America to unite in a great demonstration for 
peace on this coming Armistice Day.” 

@ ry 


After the Plebiscite—What? 


The taking of the Plebiscite must not mark the close of 
education in the problems of war and peace. When the vote 
has been tabulated and analyzed, we will know better the 
present mind of the churches. We will have a firm basis 
on which to build our future peace program. 

Each church is urged, therefore, to assist its Social Action 
Committee in continued education for peace. This may well 
begin with an analysis of the results of the balloting. From 
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time to time the Council for Social Action will offer sugges- 
tions for this long-time development of the peace mind in 
our churches. 

“When enough of us demand peace, peace will come.” 


Oil and Water on the Fire 
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From Nazareth to Rome 


Palestine in Jesus’ day was a conquered province. Under 
the often brutal rule of Rome Jewish feeling ran high, 
breaking out time and again in rebellion. In Jesus’ youth 
the city of Sepphoris, only five miles from Galilee, was razed 
by Roman legions in punishment for its part in the rebellion 
of Judas and Saddouk. 


Through Jesus’ whole lifetime the forces of rebellion were 
gaining strength. In the year 66 the Zealots brought about 
the war with Rome which resulted in the destruction of the 
temple and the end of Israel as a political body. 


Thus Jesus was living in a society which looked to violence 
as a way out. It was in face of the reliance of a large body 
of patriotic fellow-citizens upon force as the only way to a 
solution of the national problem, that he evolved his gospel 
of active love. 


Until about the beginning of the 4th century, at which 
time Christianity became the official religion of the Roman 
Empire, the Christian Church was pretty much outside the 
war system. Records before 180 A.D. show that no Chris- 
tian would become a soldier after his baptism: ‘“‘“He would be 
deterred from doing so, not only by fear of contamination 
from idolatry, but also by a natural reluctance—and doubt- 
less in many cases, by a conscientious objection—to using 
arms.” However, from this date onward, we find that pagan 
soldiers who had been converted to Christianity were re- 
maining in the army, the inconsistency between war and 
Christianity being not so vividly felt. By the time of the 
Emperor Constantine Christians are found in the imperial 
army in great numbers. Theologians are now found bless- 
ing soldiers and accepting war itself as Christian. And in 
the year 416 A.D. only Christians were permitted to serve 
in the army! 


Thus in 400 years of Christian history there is a complete 
reversal of position. In the years shortly after Jesus’ death 
it was felt to be wrong for a Christian to be a soldier; toward 
the end of the period only Christians could become soldiers. 
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Instructions on Voting 


Ballots, printed by the Council for Social Action, will be 
shipped to Conference offices about September 15. From 
there they will be distributed to the individual churches. 
The voting will take place from November 3-10. 


It is important that the entire ballot be filled in, includ- 
ing the information about the votes in Section C. This will 
make it possible to compute the results for each age and 
occupational group separately, and to publish a detailed 
analysis of the nation-wide poll. 


By November 11 the balloting in each church should be 
completed. At that time each minister is asked to count the 
ballots from his church, making a report to the Conference 
office on a specially prepared tabulation sheet which he will 
receive. The Conferences, in turn, will report to the Coun- 
cil for Social Action. 


If these mechanical arrangements are strictly adhered to, 
a report for the whole country will be available shortly after 
Armistice Day. 


The voting will be on the basis of the parish rather than 
of actual membership. Every person on the parish list who 
is considered part of the congregation and who is 15 years 
of age and over is invited to participate. The voter will 


designate on the ballot whether or not he is a member of the 
church. 


It is important that the entire parish should be given the 
opportunity to vote. Therefore it is suggested that a house 
to house canvass of the congregation be made, perhaps by 
the young people, during the week previous to Armistice 
Sunday, November 10. Only by such an effort shall we get 
a large and representative vote of our whole church group. 


Each church is asked to cooperate by sending to every ab- 
sentee member and to every young person away at school a 
copy of the ballot, enclosing a stamped, self-addressed en- 


velope to insure a reply. It is essential that our full con- 
stituency be contacted. 
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Churches to Use Various Plans 


SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA. Pioneer Church will, 
through its Sunday Evening Seminar, prepare its members 
to see the implications of the five possible positions. The 
militaristic viewpoint will be presented by a Major who was 
disabled at Chateau-Thierry, while the pacifist viewpoint 
will be given by a man who defended students of the Uni- 
versity of California arrested for an anti-war demonstra- 
tion. Says the minister, Rev. Lawrence Wilson, ‘“‘We need 
fear nothing that either may say, for we are simply trying 
to be Christian.’”’ Education is also being carried on through 
study classes. The balloting itself will be conducted accord- 
ing to the plan of the Every Member Canvass, members be- 
ing called upon in their homes. 


BELMONT, MASSACHUSETTS. Members of the Social 
Action Committee of Plymouth Church will address meet- 
ings of all church organizations prior to the taking of the 
Plebiscite. A letter containing the ballot will be mailed to 
all members early in the week before Armistice Sunday. 
Shortly thereafter a group of boys, just under military age, 
will call for these ballots. On Armistice Sunday they will 
march to the pulpit and make their report for the church. 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS. The First Church will conduct 
a series of forums on Sunday evenings on such topics as 
“Can America Remain Neutral in Another War?’ “The 
American Armament Policy,” ‘Tensions in the Near East.” 
The final meeting will be given over to a panel discussion 
of the five positions on the ballot. Aside from the opening 
talk, all of these meetings will be addressed by laymen and 
laywomen, members of the First Church and other churches 
in the town. The minister, Rev. Ferry L. Platt, Jr., has 
compiled a list of books on international relations which 
are available in the local library, and will circulate this list 
with the programs. 


NEEDHAM, MASSACHUSETTS. On November 3, a week 
before the conclusion of the Plebiscite, five lay people will 
- defend each of the positions on the ballot at the morning 
service. The Plebiscite will be promoted through the vari- 
ous organizations in the church. 


New Material for Literature Tables 


The Road to War, Walter Millis. Houghton, 1935, $3.00. 


“Our best insurance against getting sucked into war as we were 
in 1917 is to spend a whole lot of time right now re-reading the 
history of what occurred from August 1914 to April (1917) to 
get ourselves all freshened up to benefit from experience.”— 
New York World Telegram, September 3, 1935. 


Halt! Cry the Dead, F. A. Barber. Association Press, $1.50. ea 
Tells how any individual can work for peace. Graphic and vivid. 


War Is a Racket, General Smedley D. Butler. Round Tree Press, 25c. 
War and Depression, J. B. Condliffe. World Peace Foundation, 25c. 


Europe: War or Peace? Walter Duranty. World Peace Foundation, 
25¢. 


The United States and Neutrality, Quincy Wright. University of 
Chicago Press, 25c. 


American Neutrality in a Future War, H. W. Briggs and R. L. Buell. 
Foreign Policy Association, 25c. 


The Future of Sea Power in the Pacific, Walter Millis. World Peace 
Foundation, 25c. 


Conflicts of Policy in the Far East, G. H. Blakeslee. World Peace 
Foundation, 25c. 


An American Foreign Policy, edited by H. D. Gideonse. University 
of Chicago Press, 25c. 


Arms and the Men, by the editors of Fortune. Doubleday Doran, 10c. 
The Arms Inquiry, Paul Hutchinson. The Christian Century, 10c. 


Control of the Munitions Traffic, A. H. Johnstone and E. A. Hawes. 
National League of Women Voters, 25c. 


What Can Christians Do for Peace? Theodore A. Greene. Pilgrim 
Press, 25c. 


Is War the Way? John L. Lobingier. Pilgrim Press, 25c. 
Proposed Roads to Peace, Richard M. Fagley. Pilgrim Press, 35c. 


Campus Strikes Against War, J. P. Lash. Student League for Indus- 
trial Democracy, 10c. 


Pamphlets listed on this page may be ordered through the 
Council for Social Action, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
For a more extensive bibliography on any aspect of the problem 
and for a list of peace plays, write the Council for Social Action. 
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